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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IHE following Fables are princi- 
pally written upon ſubjects of uni- 

verſal concern; but which the Author 
ſuppoſed to have a more particular rela- 


tion to the manners and ſentiments of the 


preſent times. 


In compoſing them, he did not rely 
merely upon his own genius; but adopted 
ſuch Fables as he found to correſpond 
with his ideas, and which he did not re- 
collect to have ſeen in Engliſh verſes 
tering and adorning them to his purp 


had recourſe to invention. He has been 
attentive to the beſt models, but has imi- 
tated no particular writer. The Public will 


determine how far he has ſucceeded. 
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and, when no ſuch Fables occurred, he 
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i ADVERTISEMENT. 

He has only further to add, that he 
has not only been careful in the choice 
of his ſubjects, but that the Fables 
were illuſtrated by the moſt natural and 
entertaining circumſtances, and that the 
agents employed were of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing and agreeable kind. He has there- 
fore ſeldom made uſe of vermin, or 
domeſtic animals. They are very un- 
friendly to Poetry. But, while he has 
endeavoured to avoid ſuch creatures and 
things as are mean or diſagreeable, he 
has taken care to make uſe of none whoſe 
properties are not generally underſtood. 
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FABLE I. 


The RE DBREAST and the SPARROW. 


| | f The Author's Apology for writing. 


RE DBREASTH perch'd upon a thorn, 
Which near a ſimple cottage ſtood, 
Pour'd forth his artleſs notes one morn 


With all the ſweetneſs that he cou'd; 


B Wyͤhen, 


[2] 
When, warmly ſeated in the thatch, 
For humbleſt parts can envy raiſe ;. 


Envy for ever on the watch, 
A Sparrow thus reproved his lays: 


<« Hopeft thou with thy autumnal note 
„ To emulate the birds of ſpring !— 
* The Thruſh, the Blackbird's tuneful throat, 


* That made the woods with muſic ring! 


c Can thy weak warblings &er compare 
With thoſe fine trills that glad the ſky; 


© While, floating in the deep of air, 


„The Lark unwinds his melody ?— 


With hers, who in the lonely bow'r 
<< Relates the ſtory of her pain; 

* And, at the filent midnight hour, 
<< In many a ſweetly varied ſtrain, 


„ Pours 


(FJ 


c Pours out her ſorrows to the gale— 
The ſymphony of Philomel?” 


„ More candour, Sir,” the Robin ſaid; 
„Nor think that from ambition flow 
*© Thoſe efforts, which are oft difplay'd 


To welcome joy, or baniſh woe. 


«© Of harmony warm is the love 


£© The choriſters of air among; 


From that alone they often prove 
The wildeſt labarinths of ſong. 


5 The birds whoſe fame for ages paſt 
Has ſtood, IJ reverence and admire; 
I ſeek not their renown to blaſt, 
„Nor at their lofty ſtrain aſpire. 


B 2 «« Their 


E 


«« Their ſongs delighted hill and dale, 

« But now their throats are ſilent all; 
No voice ſoft-murmurs to the gale, 

« No ſprightly airs to Echo call! 


« May I not then indulgence meet, 
* Tho' I ſhould merit little praiſe, 
«© Who theſe forſaken vallies greet, 
At leaft, with unaffected lays?” 
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FABLE H. 


The Tol 1p, the Ros, and the BEk. 


MID the garden's finiſn'd pride, 
When every flow'r in beauty vied, 
A Tulip her fair breaſt diſplay'd, 
And with a ſmile herſelf ſurvey'd : 
Her poliſn'd neck, her blooming face, 
Her cheek, her mouth's enchanting grace, 
Of every Waſp allured the eye, 
And caught each roving Butterfly. 
Near this exulting flow'r was ſeen 
A virgin Roie, of modeſt mien : 
She ſeem'd afraid to meet the view, 
And little obſervation drew. 
But taſte can ſee where ſenſe is blind: 


A Bee upon her breaſt reclinꝰd; 


And there in fragrance bathed would ſip 
The nectar of her ruby lip. 


The 
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The Tulip's heart with envy burn'd, 
And in her foul the Bee ſhe ſpurn'd. 


5 The garden round did he not wing? — 
* And can he love that ſimple thing? 
Thank Heay'n, I need not envy No; 
* And jealouſy I cannot know. 
Who hears the lordly Waſp complain, 
And Butterfly diſcloſe his pain, 
Can never languith for a Bee: 


. 
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Vet it diſpleaſes one to ſee 

An inſect of reputed taſte 

On ſuch a bud his fondneſs waſte, 

„ When flow'rs of beauty and condition 
Perhaps had granted him permiſſion — 
4 At leaſt, had not diſdain'd to hear 


« His hum amuſive ſtrike their ear.“ 
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The Bee, attentive all the while, 
The Tulip anſwer'd with a ſmile. 
That 
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& That I ſhould ſo much notice draw 
(From one to beauty who gives law, 
* Exceeds my hope: I therefore owe 
Four Ladyſhip an humble bow. 
Rut let not vain and empty pride 
The partner of my foul deride; 
For know, not all the Tulip-race, 
„Where beauty ſhifts from face to face, 
And in a thouſand gaudy ſtreaks 
<< Upon the fight like magic breaks; | | 
Not thele united could impart 
duch fine ſenſations to this heart 
As my ſweet bud, whoſe leaves diſcloſe 


„What no external beauty knows.“ 
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SABLE 
DEATH aud TIME. 


Addreſſed to a Friend. 
I TH due reſpect to that choice ſoul, 


Anacreon, patron of the bowl, 
To you, to Horace, and to others, 
All joyous bucks and ſocial brothers, 
I with that from your creed were lopt 
A tenet I could ne'er adopt; 
Becauſe, believe my friendly word, 
To me it always ſeem'd abſurd, 
To ſage experience gave the lie, 
And claſh'd with ſound philoſophy. 


Forgive me then, if I ſuſpect, 
When with fair Venus at your beck, 
And jolly Bacchus by your ſide, 
You bid the moments ſwiftly glide, 
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"Tis not from thinking Death is nigh, 
But from profound ſecurity. 


In aid of what I here advance, 
I fay not Let him ſhake his lance;” 
But name the day, the month, the year, 
When at his bar you muſt appear, 
(Whether convinced that you ſhall go 
To ling above or ſigh below, 
It matters not :) Is there on earth 
A heart that could retain its mirth ? 


e 


ONE night, in famed St. Giles's PAY 
Death chanced his father Time to meet; 
Who ſternly thus his ſon addreſt, 
And from him tore his fable veſt— 
The ſceptre too of high command, 
And ſpear that glitter'd in his hand 
C << Ingrateſul 


Ty 
cc Ingrateful prince! I'll let you know 1 | 

& To whom your rank and pow'r you owe. 4 

For what your ſway did I decree, 1 

e But that the world might reverence me? = 

C While you on Pleaſure's lap recline, 

« Or with luxurious Comus dine, 

] am deſpis'd; day after day 

I find my confequence decay. 

Had you with judgement fill'd your poſt ö 

I ne&er the hearts of men had loſt,” UE. 


J own, that with terrific mien,” 2 
Said Death, leſs ſeldom. I am ſeen; 55 4 
< Leſs fierce perhaps the fever's rage, 4 
' << And famine ſeldom I engage; 

% But I: have agents in my pay 
That more ſecurely work their way, 
« And bring ten.thouſands:to the grave. 
«c Before their danger they perceive. 
The P—x, Confumption———" | 
| Wh. 
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* Ceaſe to name,” 
Cried Time, * th' aſſociates of your ſhame. 
is not the numbers you deſtroy, 
*« But 'tis the means that you employ 
«© Muſt gain reſpect. Your ſhafts diſplay 
To all degrees, in open day; 

And, as of old, in ev'ry clime, 

The ſons of earth will honour Time.” 


„My fire,” faid Death, © if I have err'd 
* (Moſt ſolemnly I can aver it) 
lt was from a miſtaken zeal, 
„The ſource of which I will reveal. 
«© The more that mankind know of me 
+ The leſs they ſeem to value thee. 


«© Be merry, my friends, for to-morrow we 
die, | | | 
** Cheat Time, and cheat Care is of wretches 
_ theery: 
= þ 8 2 _. 6 
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„% Hark! now with the hollow the roofs all 
_ rebound, 


ce And thought and reflection are loſt in the 
ſound.” 


SONG ſuppoſed to be ſung by the 
leader of a gang of Highwaymen, ] 


We've eſcaped on the road, e my lads, 
let's be gay; 5 

« An off'ring to Bacchus and Venus T'll pay. 

My arms around Cloe while thus I entwine, 

« And drain from this glaſs the rieh juice of 
the vine, 

« I ſcorn all the dangers from robbing that 
ſpring ; 

% Nor would I repine tho' at morn I ſhould 
ſwing. 


Come, 


1 13] 

4 Come, my lads, in a bumper let's drown: 
the dog Time; 

« For now to be ſober were ſurely a crime. 

If Death ſhould appear, I would call him 
an aſs; 

« But he dares not ſhew fon to a w_ and a 
glaſs. 

6 If Death ſhould appear, I would call liim 
an als; | | 

« But he dares. not ſhew face to a girl and. a 


glaſs.” 


The frantic notes,“ ſaid Time, „1 Hear, 
« And know they are ally'd to fear; 
« An effort weak to chaſe that dread 
Which you more ſtrongly ſhould have ſhed, 
Or a delirium of a mind 
« Toev'ry fix'd idea blind, 
„Did they believe the words they ing 
« Your preſence no concern would bring. 


| 15 Go 


[44] 
Go then, and with a ſlender thread 
A ſword ſuſpend o'er ev'ry head. 
If ſtill to me they ſhew contempt, 
My ſon from blame ſhall ſtand exempt.” ' 


The order Death obey'd with ſpeed, 
And Time beheld his ſcheme ſucceed, 
To him with knocking knees they pray, 
With ſighs and tears implore his ſtay ;, 
And call on ev'ry Pow'r above 
In atteſtation of their love. 


The Prince acknowledged his miſtake, 
And promis'd human hearts to ſhake: 
But ſtill in ſome ſequeſter'd hour, 

Seduced by Vice his paramour, 

He ſlily ſtabs. Hence we, poor elves ! 
Think all men mortal but ourſelves ; 
And laugh, and dance the time away, 
While on the brink of fate we play, 
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FABLE: IV. 


The OLD LION. 
To a diſcarded Officer. 


NOW, Belifarius, * thy ſtory 
Diſtreſsful ruſhes on my mind, 


I ſcarcely mourn thy faded glory, 
I little fault with fortune find. 


Great ſouls can with contempt look down 
Upon the pageantry of ſtate, 
Upon the ſplendor of a crown, 


However low their own eſtate. 


But when I think upon the ſcorn 
The ſtabs thy gen'rous breaſt muſt ſeel 


From fools, from ſlaves ignobly born — 
Oh, it might melt a heart of ſteel! 


Yet 


— „ —ͥl — See ö * 


UB 
Yet ſharper, keener till the ſmart 
Which from inſulting friendſhip ſprings : 
Ah ſhun with care the poiſon'd dart, 
That burns and feſters as it ſtings | 


+ X * 


A LION bold, who oft had led 
The beaſts to fight, and nobly bled, 
Oppreſs· d with years, and clad with ſcars, 
Was deem'd unfit for future wars; 
And by the minions of the court 
Was left neglected of ſupport. 

But, tho? deprived of rank and pow'r, 
He hoped to find a tranquil hour, 

And quietly at leaſt expire; 

When forth the Boar ruſh'd in his ire, 
And ſmote him with vindictive tooth, 
For ſome pretended ſlight in youth. 


The 


LY). 
The Bull came next, with pointed horn, 
And ſwore his ſwaggering he had borne ; 
That every dog had but his day: 
This was the ſeaſon to repay. 
The Lion's patience all endured ; 
For he had been to wounds inured, 


If he is come to ſuch a pals, 
4 I'll have a kick too,” ſaid the aſs. 


When this the hoary chieftain ſaw, 

That heart which gave the foreſt law 
Within him ſunk — he call'd on fate 
His ills at once to terminate. 


„ Shall I bear this, yet draw my breath ? — 
“O come and aid me, friendly death! 


Yet pride ſtill yielded ſome relief 
Amid his agonizing grief. | f 
D But 


— 


[18] 
But when a cub of noble race, 
A Pard, who fill'd the Lion's place ; 
Whom oft his generous board had fed, 
And whom to danger he had bred, 
Appear'd among the barbarous tribe, 
What language can his heart deſcribe ? — 


<« I meant to have implored your aid,” 
Inſultingly the Leopard ſaid ; 

© But find you are become the jeſt 

6 Of every Aſs, and vulgar beaſt.” 


The Lion roll'd his fable eyes, 
And ſtrove, but ſtrove in vain, to riſe ; 
Like Cæſar, This from thee! —he cry'd, 
And in a pang of ſorrow dy'd, 


ED 
FABLE V. 
The COUNTRY-MAID and the MiLK-PAlL. 


Country-maid to market going. | 
With Milking-pail, both large and flowing, 
Like moſt young women, while unmarry'd, 
Was by imagination carry d. 


<« This milk,” ſhe faid, < if wiſely ſold, 
«© Will buy a hundred eggs, I'm told; 
I have three hens thoſe eggs to hatch, 
And will their motions ſtrictly watch. 
* Allowing for what haps we call, 
For addle eggs, dead chicks, and all, 
I ſhall, at leaſt, rear ſixty birds — 
Ves, ſixty” —and ſhe conn'd her words. 
Thirty. at Chriſtmas I will fell, 
* And thirty keep till Eaſter — well! 
„ Chickens, at Chriſtmas, bear a price, 


And pullets are, at Eaſter, nice. | 
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A pretty penny — in the ſpring, 


. 


The thirty ſold a pig will buy — 9 
What do I mean? — a pig O fy! Y 
No; it a lovely calf ſhall be : — | 1 
But there again — come, let me ſee; 
Shall I prefer a cow or bull? — 4 
A bullock is as well to the full. 2 | 
The ſtately beaſt, when two months old, 
To any butcher may be ſold ; | 


And veal of ſach an age will bring 


My pullets next I'Il ſend to town ; 

And then I'll buy — ſo fweet a gown ! 

A hat, a cap, and ribbands fine — | 

O how on May-day I ſhall ſhine ! — 

Yet after all, upon reflection, 5 
T have not ſuited my complexion. 

O lud! the colour — what a creature 

Was ever ſuch a fool in nature! 


Shall I have yellow, green, or red? — 
That tawdry yellow is fo dead — 
| cc The | 
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The green is ſo much like the plain, 


I yet a London toaſt may reign. 


Why not? — A maiden from the green, 


* 


1 That one might romp — without a ſtain; 
3 But red I know becomes me beſt, 

; 4 And ſoon in red I ſhall be dreſt. 
“Tom, Dick, and Harry will admire, 

3 « And fay I ſet their hearts on fire; 

1 « But I will paſs them with diſdain : 


„ 


They tell us, has been made a queen.“ 


In thought, a lady dreſt in filk, 
She grew regardleſs of her milk; 
A queen, in ſtate ſhe ſeem'd to ſail, 
And from her head ſhe toſs'd the pail, 
The eggs, the chickens, calf, and gown, 
All vaniſh'd with — the faithleſs crown; 
And naught, alas! was left poor Dolly, 


But ſorrow for her pride and folly, 
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F 
VIcE and FoR ro N E. 


TL Ortune and Viee, ttis ſaid, one day: 

- Encounter'd on the public way, 
That to a ſpacious city led, 

Suppoſe it London, if you chuſe; 
And, as they both are courtly bred,. 
They muſt eivilities exchange, 

And name St. James's and the Change, 

And conſequently aſk the news. 


The 
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The progreſs of their converſation 
The liſtener never would relate; 
But ſaid, with looks denouncing fate, 
That it regarded much the nation, 
The welfare of the church and ſtate, 


And many a lady's reputation, 


In terror therefore ſome ſuppoſe 
A combination of our foes; 
That Rome, in league with France and Spain, 


Has form'd a ſcheme to rule the main, 
And keeps our miniſtry in hire 

To ſet our naval ſtores on fire: 

As witneſs that tremendous ſhock 

We lately felt at Portſmouth dock. 
Others believe a certain faction 

Were guilty of this horrid faction; 
That liberty they only roar 

To open wide rebellion's door, 


| Make 
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Make Wilkes the ruler of the nation, 

And work another reformation— a 
A reformation, ſtrange and new, 

When parſons ſhall be clad in blue, 

And when the chief's Eſſay on Woman 
Shall be the Book of Service Common. 


There are who think the whole was ſcandal ; 
Bold hints of what at court had pats'd ; 
Anecdotes of a late maſk'd ball, 
And who was rook'd at Arthur's laſt: 
At Jonathan's of doings dark, 
And aſſignations in the park. 


But whate'er way it came about, 
Tis certain that the fiends fell out; 
And, like court-ladies in ſuch caſe, 
Began to talk of rank and place. 
Fortune, ſtill forward and aſſuming, 


Told Vice ſne thought her too preſuming; 
| And 


** 
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And hoped, as ſhe had been in France, 
That ſhe would know to keep her diſtance. 


<« Is it not 1,” ſhe ſaid, who raiſe 
« Toregal ſtate the humble clown? 
And I who in the duſt debaſe 
The head encircled with a crown ?— 


« A joy, 4 gricf can mortals feel, 
„Which they to Fortune do not owe?— 
„ ſhed the plume, I point the ſteel, 
I mark th' extremes of bliſs and woe.“ 


« Your reign's extenſive, I agree, 
Said Vice; “ yet you mult yield to me. 
On man thy choiceſt bleſſings ſhow'r; 

„Upon his board, upon his bed; 

&© Exalt a ſlave to ſov'reign pow'r, 

* And let him be with flattery fed *_ 

] can twiſt ſerpents round the bowl, * 


Can on the couch transfix his ſoul 


\ 26 } 
ce Amid his minions make him groan, | 
& And ſtart, and tremble on a throne. 7 . 


© The greateſt monarch thou canſt rob 
O Of crown and ſceptre at a blow; 
"<< But think not with the ſenſeleſs mob 
That thou canſt make him wretched—No! 
& To Vice alone that province fell 


4 Of all the inſtruments of hell,” 
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FABLE VI. 


The WOLF and the Dos. 
To LIBERTY. 


CY Liberty! how dear art thou 
To thoſe whom bondage never broke! 
Whom pow'r ne'er taught the knee to bow, 


Who never bore the ſervile yoke ! 


Who could perſuade the Indian chief 
To leave for courts his ſylvan walks? 
We call him ſavage, robber, thief ; 
But he another language talks. 


E 2 | Yet 
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Yet cuſtom, that makes all things eaſy, 
Of bondage can remove the pain : 


"Fes, Romans it made ſlavery pleaſe ye; 


And may make Britons hug the chain. 
A . 


A WOLF, who long had ranged the wood, 
And long the heath in vain for food, 

Reduced at length to ſkin and bone, 

Sat down his wretched fate to moan, 


„ Shall Man,” he faid, &« ſhall lawleſs Man, 
*< Uſurp upon great Nature's plan ? 
« Shall he, who ſhares the fertile plain, 
Deny to Wolves the woodland reign ? — 
% Il-fated race] — he bears the ſway, 
% And his fell Dogs devour our prey. 
4 What ſhall we do ?—No ties can bind, 


No pity foothe his ſavage mind: 


« Man 
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* Man falls a prey to Man his brother; 


But Wolves, though fainting,.— ſpare each i 


other.” 


As thus he mourn'd, a Dog came by, 
And proudly aſk'd the reaſon why, 
With all that ſmuglineſs of face | 
That ſpeaks a courtier warm in place. 


« Time,” thought the Wolf, nor maſk'd 
his look, 
„Has been when this I would not brook ; 
«© But prudence bids me now delay 
The combat till a future day.” 


He therefore ſhifted, with a ſneer, 
What greateſt minds, at times, muſt bear; 
And gave the air of compliment 


To what had no ſuch kind intent, 


"I: My 
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40 My griefs regard myſelf alone, 


And better are, of courſe, unknown; 
«« But you, Sir, look fo ſleek and fair, 
«© That Wolves might wiſh your lot to ſhare.” 


% Blame, Sir, yourfelf,” the Dog reply'd, 
&« If that wiſh is not gratify'd : 
4 Forego the woods, to man. ſubmit ; 
« To ſerve him you are highly fit. 
„Oft have I wonder'd that a beaſt 
& Of ſuch rare qualities poſſeſt,. 
* Should live in hunger, cold, and fear, 
« And not to terms incline his. car, 
« By this eternal oppoſition 
«© You ne'er will better your condition; 
gut, if you *ſcape the meagre fiend 
«© That now ſeems to announce your end, 
Will, by your friends deſerted, fall 


„A common facrifice for all, 
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« Make me your patron, and you'll find 


That man is not to merit blind.“ 


« But,” — ſaid the Wolf, © ſince I mull 
owe 
*« To you my fortune, let me know 
How you're employ'd ?? — O ſcarce at 
all!'· 7 
Exclaim'd the Dog — ©© Qur taſk is ſmall. 


To keep the houſe from robbers free, 
I all that is deſired of me; 


&« While fome the Hare and Stag purſue, 


« And others combat ſuch as you, 


gut flattery is our chief employment, 


And ſource of our ſupreme enjoyment : 
By that, without the need of craving, 
What preſents are we ſtill receiving 


© Receiving from a maſter's hand —” 


<< That flattery I don't underſtand,” 
| Replied 


[ 32 ] 
Replied the Wolf : but, hunger pinching, 
He was upon the point of clinching ; 
When looking at the Dog with care, 
He ſaw his neck had loſt ſome hair ; 
And ſaid, My friend, what mark is this? 
* Pſhaw, nothing, nothing !—naught amiſs.” — 
Nothing! — “ Mere nothing, on my 
word. — | | 
% Nay, now you rather grow abſurd,” — 
«© Why, fa:th, you are ſo eagle-eyed, 
« That you perhaps the place have ſpied 
« The collar binds, to fix my chain. 
Chain!“ — ſaid the Wolf, and eyed the 
plain ; 
% You have not then, I find, your freedom 
© At will to go, at will to come.“ | 1 8 
The Dog replied, © Not always ſo; - | 9 
« But what of that?” — and cried, Pho, 1 
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Vet his declining head betray d 
The cauſe that he deſired to aid, 


| & To you a trifle it may ſeem,” 
The Wolf return'd ; * but I eſteem 
My freedom at fo high a rate, 
« No bribe could make me ſhare your fate. 
«© No {—rather on the mountains bleak 
Let me beneath the cold ſtill ſhake, 
Than live in ſtate, —if I muſt part 
«© With what is dearer than my heart. 
<< Shall it for food then be reſign'd?“ — 
He ſaid — and left the winds behind. 
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FABLE Ya 
The Rost and the ZEPHYR. 


To a Libertine; 


1 N vain you rakes and pretty fellows; 
With conſcious looks; pretend to tell us, 


That „every woman may be won, 


And “ every maid may be undone:“ 


Hor theſe are truths yet undiſputed, 
And conſequently unconfuted. 

You only ſay, in language common, 
That © every woman is a woman 
A being form'd with human paſſions, 
With appetites and inclinations; 

And, ergo, ſhe a man may love, 


And he a faithleſs one may prove. 
Lat 
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5 I at ſuch frothy nonſenſe ſmile, 

And ſcorn the creatures to revile. 
But when from Pope your text you take, 
That “ woman is in heart. a rake: 

« And only wants an opportunity, 
And decent ſhare of importunity, 

6 To gratify her inclination, 

< Unbounded, with the male creation M9 F 
The ſex's champion J advance, 

And brandiſh.my aerial lance 


A tuck that ſtabs without annoying, 
And wounds the heart without deſtroying, 


KKK 


YOUNG Phoebus, in the ſylvan ſhade, 
A Roſe- bud ſweet one morn ſurvey'd: 5 
Its leaves ſo freſh, and lively hue, 
The prince's admiration drew. 3 
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« What pity that fo fair a flow'r,” 1 
He faid, ** ſhould deck a ſhepherd's bow'r! 1 
Or in the wild that fragrance waſte 


« Which might have made a monarch bleſt— 


10 Thoſe beauties in a court ſhould ſhine, 


« Or grace ſome god's immortal ſhrine.” 1 
The Roſe- bud heard this declamation a 


Without one look of approbation. 
The prince now in his ſplendor ſhone, 
And ſeem'd to eye the Roſe alone. 
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In vain—it could not pierce the grove, 
A veil by chaſte Diana wove; 


Hedged round by verdant innocence, 


Buy ſweet content, and competence: 


And hence the luſtre of his rays 
Was ineffectual as his praiſe. 


Stern Boreas next the Roſe-bud view'd, 


And thus advanced with purpoſe rude. 


[39] 


Neo rake knew better his vocation, 


And none could wiſh more apt occaſion. 


«© That youth has juſtly met your ſcorn. 
«© Though flowing locks his head adorn, 


& Obſerve his chin—the blooming face 


5 I need not fay wants manly grace: 
And ſtill, *twixt ev'ry word he fpoke, 

He gave his briſtly beard a ſtroke. 

Now, to make known his hoary ſtrength, 

He made the Pine diſplay its length; 

Then by the top he took the Oak, 

Which bravely by the middle broke. 

The foreſt trembled at his voice, 

And diſtant woods ſhook with the noiſe. 


Her leaves the Roſe more cloſely ſhut, 
And to his ſhifts the ſoldier put. 
Now to his ardour ſhe would bend, 
And then, as quickly would aſcend; ' 
| Nor 
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Nor ever one ſweet odour lent, 

For all the paſſion he had ſpent, 
At laſt, with urging, fretting fired, 
He in a whirlwind-rage retired. 


The witlings will perhaps ſuppoſe 
Some fair inſenſible our Roſe; : 
A flowret that could neither prove 
The ſorrows nor the joys of love. 
But there, by an attempt at wit, 
The biters will be fairly bit. 


A gentle Zephyr ſoftly came, 
And to the Roſe-bud -breathed his flame. 
She liſtens to his tender ſighs, 
To him her virgin zone unties, 
Admits him fondly to her breaſts 
And in her Zephyr's arms is bleſt. 
He taught her love; for him alone 
Her heart a wiſh has ever. known, 
FABLE 
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Mbition join'd with jealouſy, ü 
Hurl'd Satan headlong from the ſky; 
And others of etherial race. | 
Have merited a. like diſgrace, 
By an ungenerous thirſt of fame, 
Thus fools their infamy proclaim: 
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THRONED on the radiant car of day, 
Attended by the ſmiling Hours, 

Young Phoebus hail'd the blooming May, 
'The brighteſt of cœleſtial pow'rs.! 


Earth 
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Earth felt th' influence of his beams: 

With flow'rs the fields and meadows glow; 
His glory twinkles in the ſtreams, 
And floods and ſeas his ſplendor ſhew. 


Neer ſaw creation ſuch a ſight 
Since Nature left the womb of Night. 
The univerſe was like a bride 
Adorn'd to grace her lover's ſide; 
And ev'ry creature ſeem'd to gaze 
In admiration and amaze. 


& It ſhall not be !”—fair Cynthia cried— 
His rays ſhall not my luſtre hide. 
<« He the ſole monarch of the ſky ?— 
<< Rather than bear it let me die. 
« His empty pride he ſoon ſhall mourn, 
<< While I refulgent ſhed the morn, 


* " 


“ Yes! 


| 
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„ 
Tes! I will ſhade his beams ſo bright, 
That all may know the Queen of Night 
© The Queen of Night !—what do I fay? 
I too ſhall be the Queen of Day.“ 


Methinks that Fancy, in a glow, 
Anticipates the grand debate 
While Curioſity, on tip-toe, 
Demands— what I ſhall ſoon relate. 


Cynthia now ſought her brother Phoebus z 
From ſuch fell paſſions Virtue fave us !— 
She met him too in that broad pathway 
Twixt heaven and earth which lies, they ſay; 
And there, through envy, ſtrove to hide 
That brightneſs whence ſhe is ſupplied, 
But, though her rage obſcured his rays, 
She could not emulate his blaze: 
Dark as a patch on beauty's face, 


She but proclaim'd her own diſgrace. 
G Henoe 
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Hence we are taught, that Cynthia borrows 
The luſtre which ſhe ſets before us ; 
And, what is worſe, from Phoebus” throne 
The bounty ſhe derives alone. 


FABLE 
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FABLE X 


The ViceTIM. 


To a Country Girl. 


'P Ray, Sall, what mean thoſe ſilks and 


rings, 
« Thoſe bracelets, and a thouſand things, 
„With which a country laſs, like you, 
Methinks ſhould nothing have to do?” 


oe Believe me, on my honeſt word, 
They were a preſent from my Lord— 
«© He muſt not yet indeed be named, 
gut of his kindnefs I'm aſhamed, 
I long to know what he'll propoſe; 
« For what he means heaven only knows, 
„ «« But 


[44 } 
« But ſurely it is naught amiſs; | 
« Since he ne'er once deſired a kiſs, 
And ſcarcely ever touch'd my hand: 
e So all J hope will ſweetly end.” — 
«© End can you doubt of his intentions?“ — 
I have indeed ſome apprehenſions; 
« But 'tis not the firft country girl 
„That has been marry'd to an earl.” 


« Alas! it grieves me much to find 
„Such madneſs, Sally, fill your mind: 
gut pride ſeduced your ſex at firſt, 
And all are with the folly curs'd, 
Till once repentance opes their eyes, 


And yields them up to tears and ſighs.” 
CT ER 


A HEIFER, pride of all the drove, 
Was ſingled as a feaſt for Jove; 


; 
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So fair a victim ne'er had trod 
The threfhoid of the thundering god. 
A wreath of flow'rs her front adorns, 


Gay gems and ribbands grace her horns ; 


| Before her flutes and trumpets play, 


And crowds eſcort her on her way. 


«© What can this ceremony mean? 
She ſaid—** it might become a queen. 
„Right well do theſe attendants know 
© To whom they ſo much honour ſhew. 

« I'm doubtleſs choſen for my charms 
* To fill ſome wealthy monarch's arms,” — 
Some mighty Bull perhaps ſhe meant 


Who ruled a fertile continent. 


But when the temple's awful gate 


ne enter'd, how was ſhe elate |— 


The facrcd fire, the lofty dome, 


The glittering ſhrine, the ſweet perfume! 
2 „A king!“ 
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© A king!” —ſhe cried “ T ſcorn ſuch love; 
« And hope to be the wife of Jove. 
Another Io — ha!—no more?— 
Since Io's charms to mine were poor. 
What multitudes around I ſee 
To hail the new divinity !— 
«© By Stix I ſwear, my friends ſhall find 
LA goddeſs as their wiſhes kind. 


As this ſhe ſpoke, a vagrant fly 
Regardleſs flutter'd in her eye. 


Hence, creature vile! the Heifer ſaid, 
Hoy dareſt thou thus my ſight invade !— 
A thing like thee with its proboſcis. 
« To ſully my apotheoſis !””— 

Leſs pride!” —replied the lighted inſect; 
* I know where I ſhould pay reſpect. 


„ Soon 
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& Soon will you tumble from the ſkies, 


«© To be the food of vulgar flies. 


] hope there are ſome more to come; 


c For oft we have a hecatomb. 


<< Shall you be facrificed alone?“ - 


The Heifer reel'd, and gave a groan; 


The ſacred axe her viſion ended, 
And Io to the-earth deſcended. 
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. Oo Ye, who live in humble ſtate N 
| Ycur welfare did ye rightly know, 


Le would not labour to be great, 
Ye would deſpiſe the purple's glow. 


But oft your ſimple hearts are caught, 
Alas ! with rank's deceitful glare ; | | 
Your own condition's held at naught, t 


And greatneſs is your fooliſh pray'r. 


*) * * 


BENEATH the ſouth ſide of a bank, 
Two Lizards baſking in the ſun, 
One was diſpoſed his God to thank, 
One wiſh'd his life had ne'er begun. 


e What 
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© What can a Lizard more deſire 
< Than food adapted to his taſte ? — 
To live in eaſe, in peace expire? — 


<< Beneath the reach of Fortune placed.“ 


< Yes, we exiſt !” —the other cried, 
< And that is all that we can boat ; 
«© To us diſtinction is denied, 


* Amid the wide creation loſt, 


O curs'd obſcurity! — unſeen 
Through life to glide unknown to die! 
£6 That ſtately Stag if I had been, 
«© I might have caught a monarch's eye.“ 


As this he ſpoke, the hounds he view'd, 
And heard the woods with clarions ring; 

He ſaw the Stag to death purſued, 

And mid the train appear'd the king. 
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The wiſer Lizard faid, My friend, 
I hope your murmurs are ſuppreſt, 4 
Since you behold the hapleſs end 

«© Of him whoſe lot engaged your breaſt, 


4 With pious gratitude to heaven | F 


< Let this event your ſoul inſpire ; 


«© Enjoy what it has kindly given, 'Þ 
Nor vainly covet to be higher. | 


* Tf ours is not the pride of rank, 1M 
* We have what grandeur cannot give; 
We ſafely dwell beneath this bank, 


* And happy, though obſcurely, live.” 2 ? 
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FABLE XII. 
The Boy and the BUTTERFLY. 


Sprightly Boy, one ſummer's day, 
Perceived a Butterfly ſo gay, 
That all his wiſhes it engroſs'd: 
To each ſurrounding object loft. 
His left his fellows, and purſued, 
With ſparkling eyes, the favourite good. 


Now on the Roſe it ſeem'd to reſt, 
And now to court the Violet's breaſt ; 
From flow'r to flow'r inceſſant flying, 
Inviting till, and till denying. 
Beneath his hand, beneath his hat, 
He often thought he had it pat; 
The Violet-bed, the Myrtle-ſprig, 
Had made his little heart grow big. 
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At laſt, with joy he ſaw it venture 


Within a Tulip's bell to enter, 

And ſnatch'd it with ecſtatic rapture. 
But what, alas! was all his capture? 
A lifeleſs inſect, like a worm, 
Without one grace in all its form 
With rage and diſappointment ſtung, 
The reptile to the earth he flung ; 
Yet fond rememberance fill'd his eye 
With tears, and paſſion heaved a ſigh. 


Reaſon inform'd the creature's breaſt, 


And thus the mourner it addreſt : 


I am deceitful Pleaſure's ſhade ; 
A Butterfly with joy ſurveyed 
% By every inexperienced child, 
Till he, like you, has been beguiled. 


Learn, therefore, that this inſe& bright, 


The worm alluring to the ſight ; 


* Ts 
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«© This airy trifler, ever ſmiling, 


« Still promiſing, and ſtill beguiling ; 


« All glorious, when at diſtance view'd, 
And always ple:fing while purſucd, 
„Vill never yield what you defire ; 


„And, grafp'd with ardour, will ex; ire.“ 
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FABLE XIII. 
The Ivy and the VINE. 


NCE in a certain ſylvan nation, 
| That is to fay, a foreſt wide, 
An Ivy who gave law to faſhion, 


And whom an Oak had made his bride 


Who flaunted in each public place, 
Like lady in brocade and lace, 
Began a Vine thus to deride. 


The ſeaſon you muſt know was Spring, 
When all the wing'd muſicians fing 
Their notes, as ſweet—nay, ſweeter far, 


Than flute, than hautboy, or guitar, 
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But March is known to ſtorm and frown, 


And April ſuns oft ſet in tears; 
The frugal Vine had therefore fears, 


And had not bought her ſummer's gown, 


Had ſhe been areſs'd, the haughty Ivy 
Had paſs'd in envious filence by, 
Or whiſper'd in a ſiſter's ear, 


But yet ſo loud as all might hear, 


If thus the help-mate of a ſquire 


Will ſplendidly herſelf attire, 
His branches muſt fall off apace. 
«« Perhaps indeed the princely Pine— 
The creature does not want a face 
May be attracted by her ſhine; 
Her huſband may obtain a place, 
„Like others, by his wife's diſgrace; 
« And e'en, O ſhame! at Sylva's helm 
We may behold the booby Elm.“ 
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But, as the Vine was very plain, 
The Ivy touch'd another ſtring; 
For Scorn, to gratify her vein, 

1 charge from either ſide can bring. 


How ſome folks will make known their 
ce birth! 
„The Elm that raiſed a Vine from earth 
_ «© Expected ſurely to be paid 9 
With foliage for ſupport and ſhade. 
No wonder huſbands go aſtray, 
If wives their nakedne's betray; 
Or dreſs in ſuch a homely guiſe 
« As trees of figure muſt deſpiſe. 
« Pray, Madam, for your huſband's ſake, 


* From others an example take: 

« Wide as the Oak's his {reading arms; 
« But who is careleſs of her charms ?— 
„ You, milk-maid like, ſtill ſeem to pay 


 « Your homage to the firſt of May; | [ | 
„ i | | | 
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* Then, for a while, indeed you flaunt it, 
And dreſs reſign, when moſt you want it. 
«<< Why not through all the circling year 
< In equal finery appear 
At every ſeaſon I am ſeen 
In all the ſplendour of a queen. 


<< By this attention to my beauty, 
] tie my huſband to his duty : 
c My green allurements bind him faſt, 
And in my arms he'll breathe his laſt; 
„While you, and others who neglet 
+ To pay this tribute of reſpect, 
<« May yet your prudent folly weep, 
<« As on the ground again you creep.” 


My birth,” replied th' indignant Vine, 
At leaſt is leſs obſcure than thine. . 
An orphan void of all relief, 
J own I was a prey to grief, 
3 « Til 


e 
„ Till raiſed by an indulgent ſwain 
© Above the level of the plain. 
The generous Elm propoſed his ſide, 
* And I was made his lawful bride, 
“ But you, a plant both mean and baſe, 
„ Bribed Fortune with a lewd embrace. 
Once when the Oak with dew was drunk 
© You twin'd around his aged trunk; 
*& And, though your breath he muſt deteſt, 


He ne'er could ſhake you from his breaſt. 


„ But I relate theſe facts in vain, 

“ Your riſe is in your conduct plain. 
Like all whom Vice exalts to pow'r, 
© You are reſolved to live your hour; 
And in ſuperfluous trappings waſte 
„ Your huſband's ſubſtance, without taſte: I. 


For ever draining from the root 
& To feed your top's luxuriant ſhoot, 


«© While in your poiſonous embrace 


« The vencrable tree decays ; 
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«As now his ſapleſs branches know, 
c And ſoon his leafleſs head will ſhew. 
„Then you will blame your folly paſt,, 
When keen you feel the northern blaſt : 


* But how, alas! how will you mourn 


«© When from his ſeat the Oak is torn, 
| * And on the earth expoſed you lie, 
| «© Unpitied and alone to die !— 
17 My benefactor I repay 


1 « With chaſte endearments every day; 
4 For him my fragrant bloſſoms blow, 
For him my grapes nectareous glow. 
Not always gaudy I am ſeen, 

«© But I am always fweet and clean: 

* Unvaried finery ſoon cloys, 

And wanton. fondneſs love deſtroys. 
When my dear Elm is dreſt I'm gay; 
| | With him, my robes aſide I lay. 


1 2 Why 
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« Why ſhould I ſpend in idle ſhew 
«© What to a generous ſpouſe I owe ?— 
Thus loving and beloved we live, 
«© Regarding each what each can give; 
Still happy by each other's ſide: 
Nor ſhall e'en death our hearts divide. 
In age lamented we will fall, 
© Admired, eſteem'd, revered by all; 
And long the ſtory of our loves 
« Will be related in the groves.” 
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The MATRIMONIAL SECRET. 


To LAURA. 


OV aſk me, Laura, by what art 
= You may preſerve a huſband's heart; 
If you ſhould find a gentle youth 
Poſſeſs'd of virtue and of truth — 
Of ſentiment, and all the reſt, 


Whole tender vows incline your breaſt, 


But, Laura, think what you propoſe ; 
| This queſtion, know, 1s one of thoſe 
( \ : The wits could never yet untie, 
| | | T hat baffles all philoſophy. 


How 
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How then, alas ! ſhall I unwind 
This latent myſtery of the mind; 
| That nameleſs ſomething in each action, 
; Which can, by a divine attraction, 
; | The boſom draw to its embrace; 

That ſoft, that ſweet, that magic grace, 
[| Which ſheds affection, like a charm, 
And keeps deſire for ever warm? 


But I can Laura naught refuſe, 
For her I will. invoke the Muſe ; 
Then, if the ſpell I can't diſcover, 

Obedience will protect the lover. 


The learn'd my forward zeal may blame, 

And brand the raſh attempt with ſhame ; 
But knew they whence it took its riſe, 
Could they behold my Laura's eyes, 

They for a ſmile would barter fame. 


Hence, 
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Hence, ye profane! while J relate 
The myſteries of the holy ſtate; 
And ye inſenſibles, who ſleep 


In apathy — your diſtance keep 


While I to Laura's heart reveal 
What your dead boſoms cannot f. el. 


Should then my peerleſs maid agree 
To pledge her vows to Heaven and me; 


Or with ſome youth more favour'd blend 


The names of lover and of friend 
In one ſweet word — each riſing day 


Let her to Taſte an offering pay; 


Each night, ere ſhe retire to reſt, 


Let delicacy bind her breaſt, 
And let the nymph Simplicity 


Surround her waiſt with modeſty. 


Tis Taſte beſtows on every art 


The charm that captivates the heart 
Which 


on 
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If ſhe would keep alive the fire 


L 64 ] 
Which no acquaintance can deftroy, 
Which ſtill can pleaſe, and never cloy : 
*Tis the diſtils the fragrant dew 
That keeps the joys of lovers new, 
And ſhe muſt ſhed her fine perfume, 
Or Hymen's bliſs will loſe its bloom. 


Tis not enough a wife attend 
To all the duties of her ſtation, 
And be a good domeſtic friend ; 
A thouſand graces the muſt blend 
With every grant or obligation, 


Of ſentiment and ſoft defire. 


A maxim glean'd from common life 
Does more this Secret to diſcloſe, 
Than all our writers, verſe and proſe : 

Loſe not the miſtreſs in the wife 
Remember by what means you roſe. 
A huſ- 
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A huſband's heart can be retain'd, 
By that alone which it was gain'd. 


Recal the hours of expectation, 
When hope its gay inchantment ſhed, 
And, warm'd with love, imagination 


| Keen glanced upon the marriage bed: 


Reflect what then became you beſt ; 
Nor be your care to dreſs confined, 


Include the ornaments of mind 
Which moſt engaged your lover's taſte ; 
With thoſe again yourſelf inveſt, _ | 
And ſtill your huſband's heart you'll bind. 


But ſweeter to the human ſenſe 
Than all the arguments of reaſon 
Example's gentle influence ; 
I'll therefore tell a tale in ſeaſon, 
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IN Cyprus lived a lovely nymph, 
And Pſyche was her name : 


One morning, as ſhe took the air, 
She met the Paphian dame, 


Fair Venus, with her little fon — 
No more upon her knee — 
The boy now towards manhood roſe, 
And comely was to ſee. 

The virgin felt young Cupid's pow'r, | 
But maidens muſt not tell; 

She in her breaſt conceal'd the dart, 
And bade the world farewel, 


Ott had ſhe walk'd th' Idalian green, 
And oft the myrtle grove, 


But ne'er could one kind glance obtain; 
Blind was the God of Love, 


Ah, 


1 
Ah, ſolitude but nurſed the ill 
Which it was meant to cure ! — 
She pin'd, like an impoiſon'd bud, 
And life could ſcarce endure, 


One day, as penſively ſhe muſed, 
She met the goddeſs Taſte ; 
Who put a mirror in her hand, 
A zone about her waiſt, 
Lo, earth with freſher verdure ſmiles ! 
The ſkies more bright appear !— 
Unnoticed beauties glad her eye, | 
New ſounds delight her ear ! 


<«« Dreſs'd by this glaſs,” the goddeſs ſaid, 
| «© Your charms will fairer ſhine ; 

# | And while that girdle binds your wn, 

| " No lover will repine. 
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© The roving youth whom you admire, 


«© Whom Venus cannot keep, 
Will fink enamour'd in your arms, 
. 


And on your breaſt will ſleep. 


e But ſhould you chance to break the glaſs, 
4 Or loſe the magic zone, 
“ You will be left your caſe to weep, 


« And worſe than now to moan. 


. 


A 


The little wanton, be aun 

Who rules both earth and fky, 
Has wings; and, if my gifts you flight, 
Will thoſe wings to fly.” 


To Paphos Pſyche hied with ſpeed, 
A 


Array'd in graces new ; 
And Hymen in his faffron robe 
Soon told her all was true. 


Days, 
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Days, weeks, and months, paſs'd circling on 
In till increaſing joy; 


Poſſeſſion ſeem'd but to inflame 


The laughter-loving boy. 


It Pſyche wander'd to the groves, 
Where love-taught warblers ſing, 
Gay Cupid frolic'd in her wa, . 
And cull'd the ſweets of Spring. 


- 
If, to allay the Summer's heat, 
She ſought the lucid wave, 
His image floated in the tide, 


Her lovely limbs to lave. 


One evening warm'd with country ſports, 
With rompings rather free, | 

She looſed the girdle from her waiſt, 
And threw it in the ſea, 
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© What now avalls that thing,” ſhe faid, 
&« Since Cupid is my own ?— 


os Why ſhould a zone confine this breaſt, 


« Which beats for him alone? 


But ſoon her Cupid's alter'd looks 
His alter'd heart diſplay'd ; 
She found herſelf, like many wives, 
Buy wantonneſs betray'd, 
| % 
No longer with enraptured gaze 
Upon her face he hung ; 
No longer with enchanted ear 
He liſten'd to her tongue. 


In vain ſhe at her toilette ſits, 
The mirror ſmiles in vain : 

The aid of dreſs will ne'er reſtore 
What dreſs could not retain, 


But 
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But wives who delicacy loſe 
Grow careleſs oft of dreſs ; 
One morning in a pet ſhe roſe, 
And broke the faithful glaſs. 


Polite indifference now took place 
Of tranſport and delight ; 
Each day ſhe leſs engaging grew, 


More cloying every night. 


At length, quite ficken'd with diſguſt, 
His pinions Cupid ſpread, 

And left his once loved fair to bathe 
With tears her widow'd bed, 
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FABLE XV. 


Hop and FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


HEN raſh Prometheus form'd his man, 


*T'is ſaid he had no ſettled plan; 
But by ſelection and rejection 
The work brought to its now perfection. 
A hint Experience never lent 
Which ſhe had reaſon to repent: 
He to her precepts all attended, 
And now retrench'd, and now amended; 
Nor, like vain coxcomb, took offence 


At thought of wounded conſequence. 


Tis thus the Grecians tell the ſtory : 
A humbling blow to human glory. 

Of brute materials, round that lay, 
The artiſt took the fineſt clay; 


And 
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And in the human frame combin'd 
The virtues of each ſeveral kind; 
Then from the ſhrine of Jove he ſtole 
That animating ſpark the ſoul. 


Thus furniſh'd, man at riſing ſun 
Walk'd forth the race of life to run. 
He could not brave the Lion's force, 
Nor match the ſwiftneſs of the Horſe ; 
But he could rein the courſer's ſpeed, 
And make the ſavage monarch bleed. 
The beaſts ſuperior wiſdom ſaw, | 
And fled —or took from him their law, 


For hun her lap Pomona ſpread, 


For him the Vine nectareous bled, 
And Ceres from her copious horn 
Abundant ſhed the ears of corn. 


But man beheld with joyleſs eye 


The bounties of the earth and {ky : 
L F or 
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For that bright ſpark purloin'd from heaven 
To his internal gaze had given 
The good and ill of his exiſtence, 

In landſcapes, placed at proper diſtance, 
And terminating in the tide 

Down which all mortal beings glide. 
His eye upon the flood he fix'd, 

And not one object ſaw betwixt. 

His ſteps, the tide's tremendous roll 
With deepeſt anguiſh fill his foul, 


To his relief Prometheus flew, 
And o'er the waves a vell he threw. 
Man look d around with chearful glance, 
And in a tranſport ſeem'd to dance 
Along the ſweetly ſmiling green, 
Where flocks and herds were ſporting ſeen, 
To where the grapes luxurious hung, 


The orange glow'd, and muſic rung. 


But, 
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But, ere he reach'd the grove, he ſpy d 
A landſcape on the other ſide 

All ſcath'd and barren to the fight, 

1 Without one flow'ret to delight; 
Baut adders fell, and tygers dire, 

4 And lions fierce, with eyes of fire! 


The tear again guſh'd from his eye, 
And down he ſet himſelf to ſigh. 
| The adder's ſting, the lion's jaws, 
Ih pard, the tyger's deathful paws, 
Afflict his foul —and on the wheel 
No wretch can higher torture feel. 
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& Another hit, — Prometheus cried: 
« ] from his view each ill will hide 
Then he ſincerely will enjoy 
The preſent good, without annoy.” 


Man now one blooming ſcene ſurvey d. 
i Where ever-ſmiling ſun- beams play'd, 
1 | L. 2 With 


With here and there a vacant ſpace; 


The grape already ſeem'd to bleed, 
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But not one objec to diſgrace 
The proſpect fair; or to the heart 


Convey one agonizing ſmart. 


And o'er the plain he ſprung with ſpeed : 
But ſoon impatience check'd his breath, 
And down he ſunk, at gaſp of death. 


« One effort more, and I have done, 
The artiſt cry'd, and hid the ſun: 
The ſun that beam'd upon the mind, 
Not that which in the ſky we find. 


A cloud o'ercaſt the proſpect fair: 
An awful emblem of deſpair. 
The child of darkneſs death implored, 
And frantic roſe to ſeize the ſword, 
Or whate'er weapon there was found, 
To give himſelf the mortal wound; 
. When 
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When from the gloom, array d in light, 
Hope broke, all glorious, fo his ſight. 


« Forbear, blind man ! — behold a friend 5; 
] come your footſteps to attend, 
The objects in this mirror view, 


& And you will gladly life purſue.” 


He looks, and looks, then anxious burns; 
When ſuddenly the glaſs ſne turns. 
Again he weeps, bewails his fate, 

And vows that life is all deceit : 

She holds the mirror to his eye; 

And, hark! anew his heart beats high. 
Though oft deceived, he ſtill believes; 
And, ſtranger ſtill, himſelf deceives, 
One hour he laughs, another cries ; 
Now is all rapture, now all ſighs; 

But onward ſtill he holds his way, 
Chear'd by the glaſs and heavenly ray: 


Nor 
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Nor when he ſees the awful ſhore, 


And hears the ſurge tremendous roar, 


Does he ſhrink back — but walks ſublime 


The wave, and ſmiles adieu to time! 


Hence we. perceive, that man may bear, 


Through ignorance, thoſe ills ſevere, 
Which, if foreſeen, would blaſt each joy,, 


And quickly lite itielf deſtroy; 


That deatli is dreaded more than pain. 


And all the complicated train 


Of human woes, yet hope can clear 
The proſpect, and the paſſage chear; 
That certain and unmingled good 


Becomes an ill, at diſtance view'd: 


And hence we learn, © That love not hate: 
« Conceals from Man the Book. of Fate.“ 
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FABLE XVI 


'To a Country Gentleman, 


TPUHRICE happy Grain! if thou haft 
found 
A .gentle maid of love poſſeſs d, 


By Hymen let thy vows be crown'd, 
And ſtrain her fondly to thy breaſt. 
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Let not ambition's empty glare 
From her ſeduce thy ſteps aſide; 


Vet not a face, however fair, 
Allure tee from thy faithful bride: 


Nor let that ignis-fatuus faſhion, 
Which leads in foreign climes to roam 
The youth-of this deluded nation, 
Bewitch thee from thy peaceful home, 


What is the world to thoſe who love? 
Its pride, its pomp, its pleaſures all ? 
Who would the pangs of abſence prove 
To ſhare the riches of Bengal ?— 


True lovers in their paſſion find 

All that the ſpacious globe can give; 
United both in heart and mind, 

They in each others beings live, 


E 

But life itſelf, we know, may tire; 
And fondeſt lovers may grow cold. 

A TURTLE pined with vain deſire 
To viſit other lands, we are told; 


Though favour'd with a loving mate, 
And all that ſuch a bird can want. 
What more, in this terreſtrial ſtate, 


Can Heaven to any creature grant? 


„What would my love?” —his conſort ſaid; 
„Are we not with affection bleſt ?— 

% Have I not due attention paid? 
Are not his victuals to his taſte ?— 


«© Wilt thou thy tender partner leave? 
IT The ſweets of love refign?—ah no! 
„ That. ſympathetic heart would grieve, 
66 And ne'er could abſence undergo, 
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ee All day dejected I ſhould mourn, 
ce Each night ſhould ſteep my couch in tears; 


&« And long, ah! long ere thy return, 


Should fall a victim to my fears. 


<« But, cruel bird! if I no more 

« Have in that much loved heart a ſhare; 
« Tf I thy abſence muſt deplore, 

OO grant, at leaſt, one humble prayer 


If cer this boſom was thought white, 
&« If love &er ſparkled in this eye; 


If, in the moments of delight, 


L ever heaved a mutual ſigh, — 


„ Stay till the roſy-footed May 
« And"Zephyrs uſher in the Spring; 


5 When Phoebus ſheds a brighter day, 


6 And birds the air ſecurely wing. 
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cc What do I fay? — A thouſand ills | 
* Upon the harmleſs Turtle wait: 


What cruel claws, what ſavage bills, | 
<< What ſnares entwiſted ſtrong with fate? 


This ſpeech went to the lover's heart: 
He ſate ſome moments embarraſs d; 

| But ſoon impatience heal'd the ſmart, 
1 And thus the mourner he addreſs'd : 


<< Why i my love to grief a prey? 
„ only viſit France and Spain: 
«© Our meeting abſence will repay; 
*© And ſoon I will be home again. 


„Who lives in the ſequeſter'd bow'r, 
However ſmoothly time may flow, 
** Muſt oft lament the luckleſs hour 
„ hat he neglected birds to know. 
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«© Few are the pleaſures of the plains, 
c The points of converſation few—- 
e But fooliſhly this heart complains, 
For life with thee is ever new. 


«© Yet once indulge me; nor bewail 

„ What will, I hope, produce delight: 
&© You'll be enchanted with my tale, 

* And think all happen'd in your ſight.” 


This faid—he fweetly coo'd, ©* My dear!” 
As fluttering, fluttering, round he flew; 
And, while his eye diſtill'd a tear, 
He parted with a fond adieu, 


To tell the blaſts that he endured, 
T he cities, palaces, he ſaw, 
Before he was of travelling cured, 
Were tedious as a writ of law. 


The 
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The dangers which our Dove affail'd 


1 Were not leſs irkſome to relate; 
; But he o'er all, at laſt, prevail'd, 
And reach'd the dwelling of his mate. 


Yet not without ſome loſs-of feather, 

Cuff d from him by a cruel kite, 
And many marks.of wind and weather; 
In ſhort, he was a perfect fright, 


'Tis likewiſe ſaid — T but relate 
The ſtory as to me it came 
Tis ſaid, that to his faithful mate 
He bore ſome ſecret marks of ſhame. 


Take theſe with all the aching hearts 
Which he in abſence had ſuſtain'd, 
For the improvement of his parts, 


And judge it on the whole he gain'd. 


And, 
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And, ah! far otherwiſe, I ween, 


It was with the deſerted Dove 


For female boſoms feel more keen 


The forrows and the joys of love. 


With drooping head and flagging wing 
Had ſhe bewail'd her chearleſs lot; 

And, though invited by the Spring, 
Would never leave the lonely *cote, 


<< Is my dear bird of roving tired?“ 
She ſaid, and ſunk upon his breaſt ; 
<c If he has found what he defired” — 
& O let, my love] that ſubject reſt.” 


And let it — but, before I cloſe, 
P11 tell you what I would have ſaid — 


And from my heart the language flows— 


In ſach a caſe, to my {ſweet maid, 


a © Not 
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Not for the diamonds of Brazil, 
„Not for the treaſures of Peru, 

* Would I the keen emotions feel 
Of ſuch another ſad adieu: 


% Not for the manſions of the ſky 

* Would I reſign the woods, the groves, 
« Where firſt Urania met my eye, 

« Attended by the ſmiling Loves; 


© Where firſt her undiſſembling heart, 
A preſent for the powers divine 
«© Pelieved my tale, devoid of art, 


And breathed its honeſt ſighs to mine.“ 


Yet now, alas! I'm doom'd to weep 
The abſence of the lovely fair. 
Your watch, ye guardian angels! keep; 


O make her your peculiar care 


O {nd 
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O ſend her ſafe to theſe fond arms! 
To theſe fond arms my love reſtore ;; 


And I will claſp her ſpotleſs charms, 
And die—but never leave her mors.. 
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PP & BE NYU. 


The Lynx and the Mort. 


E ſons of genius ! who deſpiſe 
The lot of the laborious ſwain, 


Bend down a moment from the ſkies, 
And liſten to my faithful train, 
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BENEATH the covert of a wood, 
With eyes bright as the orb of day, 
An animal of higheſt brood, 
A Lynx, lay couching for his prey: 
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A Mole within her hill he ſpied, ; 
Which ſhe, induſtrious, ſtrove to raife ; 7 | 
Alas, unhappy wretch !“ — he cried, 
And on the creature fix'd his gaze. 


& Sure Jove to thee has been unjuſt ; 
„ Debarr'd the chearful light of heaven 
6 Condemn'd to grovel in the duſt | — 
© He better had no being given.“ 


„I owe you thanks, — the Mole replicd, 
For that compaſſion which you ſhew ; 
*© But nothing is to me denied 


oy That would not be the ſource of woe. 


My faculties ſuit my condition, 
And that my faculties again; 
© This boſom never knew ambition, 


„And ſeldom has experienced pain. 
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] \ I cannot boaſt your piercing ſight, 


* Your piercing fight I do not need ; 
My labours are not in the light; 


“ But I have hearing in its ſtead. 


I'm warn'd now for example — hark 
« A noiſe informs me hence to fly, 
*s I ſeek the regions of the dark, 
*« You on your ſight and ſtrength rely.“ 


She ſaid —and, guided by her ear, 
Into the earth ſhe quickly flung ; 
When quivering came the hunter's ſpear, 


And to the heart the Lynx it ſtung. 


Ah! what avail his piercing eyes 2— 
. His paws that from the flint ſtruck fire? 


A victim to contempt he dies — 


To thoſe keen parts which men admire. 
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FABLE XVIII. 


The WOODCOCK and the MaLLARP. 


Know not which I moſt deteſt, 


If here I may apply the phraſe, 
The man who is a ſlave to taſte, 


Or him that upon garbage preys. 


A want of care about our food, 
At leaſt to have it clean and good, 
IIowever ſimple in its kind, 
With ſome attention to the dreſſing, 
Is to deſpiſe Heaven's choiceſt bleſſing, 
And conſequently is a vice ; 
And that as dangerous oft we find 
As being delicately nice, 
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AS in a marſh, beſide a mill, 
A Woodcock and a Mallard feaſted,. 
A London eating-houſe ſuppoſe; 
Where, though each creature had his fill, 
(As every honeſt cockney knows) 
Not one another's morſel taſted : 
But ſpeech, thank Heaven ! is ever free- 
In our bleſt land of liberty. 


Good Lard the ſqueamiih Woodcock 
| Taid, | | 
&« Ta ſee this Mallard I'm afraid. 

O what a beaſtly appetite ! 

I ͤ vow he's worſe than any Kite. 

© You'd ſwear, from his voracious maw, 
That food before he never ſaw. 

Pray, Mr. Mallard, from the North ! — 
« I mean, at leaſt, far as the Forth; 
For not a bird of this fide Tweed 


So greedily, I'm ſure, could feed. 
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* Snail, frog, and toad is made your prey; 
All filth goes down comes in your way. 
** Such want of choice ! — Who can ſit by 


& And not be ſhock d at gluttony ?” — 


© A Scot | — the fou! reproach I ſcorn: 
*« No; in Old England I was born. 
In plenteous Yorkſhire I was bred, 
% And late in Lincoln's fens J fed. 
«< You ſome outlandiſh bird muſt be.” 
„Or you had ne'er miſtaken me: 
To ſhun the cold, ſome Shetland Sawny, 
« Or, faith! ſome Nova Zembla zany. 
% Good-lack ! how pretty an accuſer ! — 
% rather ſhould have faid abuſer ; 
„Lou, who the richeſt juices drain, 
« Now of the marſh, the grove, the hill, 
« To blame me for my eating plain ! — 
„ You, Sir, who ſucking, ſucking ſtill, 
« Neer from the earth take out your bill, 
| « But 
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* But when new dainties you would gain, 
That you ſhould of my taſte complain 


Say, trifler, can it be a crime 
To eat one's food in little time? — 
And neareſt virtue ſure he lives, 
„Who kindly takes what nature gives. 


A glutton 1s an odious name, 


* epicure's more mark'd with ſhame. 
„What language fitly can expreſs 
The lilly vice of daintineſs! — 


- The birds with mutual ſcorn thus parted, 

Each holding what he had aſſerted; 
And conſequently each in haſte 
To fill his maw, or pleaſe his taſte : 
The one to feed upon ſome garbage, 

From neighbouring llaughter-houſe that fell; 
The other to ſome ſmiling herbage, 

That deckt the boſom of a well; 

Where 
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Where he might ſit and ſip the juices 
Which nature meant for higher uſes. 


Attentive only to deſtroying, 
Unmindfal of the ſmell or look, 

And quite regardleſs of enjoying, 
The Mallard gorged a fatal hook : 


The Woodcock in a net was caught, 
Which near his darling ſpot was placed ; 
And by the fowler foon was taught 


To mourn his too luxurious taſte. 
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The HERM ITI. 


| Pious Hermit from his cell, 
(For in a rock he choſe to dwell) 


One morn ſurvey'd the ſmiling deep, 


When every wave was lull'd aſleep, 
And ſaw the loaded veſſels glide 
Securely o'er the peaceful tide; 


While gentle and propitious gales 


Diſtended wide their ſhining fails. 
But not alone the diſtant main, 
But all the vaſt ſurrounding plain, 
Unbounded broke upon his fight 
In ſcenes of beauty and delight, 
mw” 
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The flow'ry mead, the verdant grove, . 
That rung with melody and love; 

The peaſant whiſtling at his toil, 

The crop that erown'd the neighbouring ſoil ; 
The lowing Ox, the neighing Steed, 

The flocks that on the mountain feed; 

The ſhepherd's flute, the artleſs. ſong 


Of milkmaid, tripping blithe along, 


Confpired the Hermit's ſoul to raiſe 
To thought, to muſing, and to praiſe,. 
When lo! a cloud the ſky o'ercaſt, 
And loud was heard the howling blaſt. 
The foreſt ſunk beneath its ſweep, 
And frightful billows fwell'd the deep; 
The ſhatter'd ſhips were dath'd aſhore, 
Or periſh'd in the wild uproar : | 
The lightning's flath, the thunder's found, 
Gave horror to the gloom profound; 
And laſt an earthquakc's awful ſhock 
With trembling fill'd the fixed rock! 

| In 
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A reſ uge — or at leaſt X grave.” 

But what was their furpriſe and vin 9 
To ſee him ſmiling at the thunder ! 

His look compoſed, and brow ſerene 


Diſpell'd the terror of the ſcene. 


! 


My honeſt friends, be not diſmay'd,” 


To them, with chearful voice, he ſaid, 


<< To me this elemental ſtrife 

Was frightful, at one time of life; 

& Like you, I was a ſlave to dread, 

<« Like you, to caves and dens I fled : 

„ But knowledge, like the ſolar ray, 

„ Drives darkneſs, doubt, and fear away. 
«© By long and ſerious contemplation 


VO Upon the wiſdom of creation, 
LE J can 
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« T can with equal eye behold 

& Or ſtorm or funſhine, heat or cold— 

ce The breeze that gives the flow'rets birth, 
5 Or that which nips them from the earth; 
6. Pleaſed, yet reſign'd, in ev'ry ſtate, | 
$* Convinced that Heaven is good as great.” 
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FABLE XX. 


The STAG at the FOUNTAIN. 
To CzLi1ia 


DLEST vith a face, a form to pleaſe, 
; With beauty, elegance, and eaſe; 
With wit, that beauty makes to glow, 
As Phoebus gilds the mountain's brow, 
Can Celia fail to be adored 


By Cit, by Commoner, and Lord?— 


But 
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But lords to flattery are inclined, 
And beauty oft inflames the mind; 
Take then the counfel of a friend, 
Directed by no ſelfiſh end. 

Let Celia virtue learn to prize, 
More than the luſtre of her eyes; 
More than the glories of her face 
Let her eſteem that mental grace. 
For theſe, alas! muſt ſoon decay, 


And theſe to ruin may betray; 
But that will lead to Hymen's bow'r, 


And crown with peace her lateſt hour. 
Y 
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A STAG, when he had drank his full, 


Survey'd his image in the rill— 


The rill, as Celia's mirror bright, 
Shew'd each proportion to his ſight. 
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His dapled face he much admired, 

And with his branching horns was fired; 

But, when his legs he came to view, 

Out in a flame his paſſion flew. | 

O Heaven!” he cried, “ and can it be? — 


Gods! can ſuch legs belong to me? 


As this he ſpoke, he heard the ſound 
Of hunters, hounds, and horns around: 
He ſprung, like lightning, o'er the plain, 
And left the dogs and all their train. 
Next to the woods he bends his ſpeed, 
By ſwiftneſs ſtill from danger freed ; 
When, ah! his heart-elating horns. 
Entangle him in a buſh of thorns, 
The blood-hounds ſtaunch his footſteps follow, 
And o'er their prey the hunters hollow. 


In death, if we may credit fame, 


T he Stag was heard thus to exclaim : 


„ Miſtaken 
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& Miſtaken beaſt! too late I find, 
1% That what diſpleaſed my fooliſh mind 
« Was given'to ſave me from undoing, 
„And what I prized to prove my ruin.“ 
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FAS CE xn 


The Oak and the SHapow. 
ACH man below deceives himſelf, © 
From love of pleafure, or of pelt : 


As many fools run after ſhadows, 
As boys chaſe butterflies in meadows. 


To a miſtaken tree I'll ſend them ; 


It may amuſe, if not — amend them. 


UPON a river's verdant fide 
An Oak in rural beauty grew ; 
He ſaw his honours in the tide, 


[ 
And was enamour'd at the view. 


He left the ſhore, and fought the flood, 


In queſt of the deluſive good ; 
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When, Io! a ſtorm the water toſs'd, 
And all his flow'ry hopes were loſt, 


— — * 
* 


The bank with toil and trouble gain'd, 
8 found, alas ! too late, | | 
No Shadow, een to cheat, remain'd, 
And fled his former ſtate, 
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FABTTE XXL 
The SWORD and the PLOUGHSHARE; 


Sword and Share (a peer and ſwain) 
One day encounter'd on the plain. 
TE The honeſt Share addreſs'd the Sword 
As other yeomen. do a lord : 
But he, wrapt up in vain nobility, 
Had loſt the ſenſe of all civility; 
And therefore paſs'd, with haughty mien, 
As he had neither heard nor ſeen. 


« Whence this contempt ?”—cried conſcious 


worth ? 


= Doſt thou not know Review thy birth! 
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« Art thou not of plebeian race, a 
While I from kings my lineage trace? —- | 


It is not whence — but what we are, 
« I own myſelf a humble Share; 
Let mankind owe to my rough toil | 
'<© The richeſt produce of the ſoil. 
Much harm you've done the world, I know; 


«a But ſent you eꝰer a bleſſing ? — No.” 


„Thou groveling ſoul, contracted ſpirit! 
Pareſt thou pretend to judge of merit ? — 
5 Such cares for ſlaves may be deſign'd, 


«« But enter not the noble mind.“ 


0 Yes | heroes recent from command 
Have ſeized the plough with conquering hand. "A 
* The Romans I need only name 


Jo ſtain your check with deepeſt ſhame.” i 


514 "Dj Without 
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Without my aid, what had they done ? — | 


« Had they the univerſe o'er-run ? — 


4 
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A village Rome, and village ſwains 
„The chiefs who led the world in chains.” 


© And happier they, and happier earth, 
„Had fuch ambition ne'er had birth. 
dee Europe, Africa in arms, 

And Afia ſhook with dire alarms, 
| To gratify the lawleſs will 
* Of men who had a luſt to kill; 
* And who on all, both friends and foes, 
Pretended flavery to impoſe, 


« Say, hence what good to man could flow? 


Or was it not the ſource of woe! 2— 


The Sword, like modern buck confuted, 
No more attempted to diſpute it; 


But told the Share there was a way 
To krow who had beſt temper'd clay— 
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de J, Sir! will even coadeſcend. 

& To overiook your humble birth; 
| « And from my dignity deſcend, 
! «© TS combat. with a fon of earth. 
& Prepare ! yourſelf then to defend. 


„ Be cool, my Lord — I will not truſt 
c My honour to a random thruſt. 

« Fools, roufing at each ſlight offence, 
Fly in the face of Providence; 

fgRut ſober minds in juſt reſiſtance- 


* Alone will hazard an exiſtence. 
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Reaſon, our glory and our pride, 
In every diſpute ſhould decide. 
Here comes the Mole; let us agree 
f To yield to her the cauſe of plea. 
« As Juſtice blind, as Minos grave, 


A fitter judge we cannot have.“ 


i 
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Before the bench both claims were laid, 
And each had due attention paid ; 
When, aſter ſitting ſome time mute, 
Her worſhip ended thus the diſpute ; « 


„The Sword firſt arm'd the ruffian's hand; 
4c And ſtill he loves the bloody band. 
<< He, who to violence owes his birth, 
Has little chance to bleſs the earth; 
c And never can thoſe ills repair 
« Which his forefathers did the *Share, © 
If he in Juſtice” train is found, 
« *Tis only to inflict her wound. 
46 He therefore to the Share muſt yield, 
4 'The native ſov'reign of the field.“ 
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FABLE XXIII. 


The Fox and the L IO *. 


* 
* 


WIXT man and —_— the : Rrongſ 


tie 

Is doubtleſs plain IPs ; 1: 
But, in the commerce of mankind, * 
The honeſt heart will often find og 
It prudent to conceal the face 

Of truth — if not beſtow a grace: 

And ſome have thought all truths ſevere, 


' Unleſs diſcloſed ourſelves to clear, 


Howe'er the breaſt may ſeem to glow, 
More furly pride than virtue ſhew, 
That 
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That they diſpleaſe, we hourly ſee; 
Nay, make a friend an enemy, 
Selt-love 'gainſt ſelf- love flies to arms, 
And every conſcious ſpark alarms. 
Thoſe who from pow'r indulgence want 


Muſt not aſſume the Stoic's rant. 
oh 


A FOX, purſued by dogs and men, 
Took ſhelter in a Lion's den. 
When danger cloſe behind us preſſes 
We ſee not what's before our faces. 
'Though there ſecure from native foes, 
Poor Reynard had but ſmall repoſe: 
On pity he durſt not rely, 
And leſs on hoſpitality. * 


< The Gods are kind !”—the Lion cried, 


« Who bounteouſly for me provide. 
Q What 
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% What ſauce, Sir Reynard, ſuits thee beſt ?— 


« For I intend to have a feaſt,” 


« Your taſte, great monarch ! muſt decide 
In that, as in all things beſide; 
& Should one of my inferior birth 
© Direct the ſovereign of the earth? — 
Said Reynard— “ But, without offence, 
Might I a ſimple truth advance, 

Might I compare great things with ſmall, - 
« Thoſe words fo ſharp, thoſe eyes of fire 
* Remind me of my hapleſs fire: 

& Alas! I yet lament his fall. 


« A helpleſs rabbit ſought his roof; 


© But he, gainſt generous pity proof, 


& Forgot all hoſpitable laws, 
And made it bleed beneath his jaws, 


« The guiltleſs rabbit's dying cries 
«© Call'd righteous juſtice from the ſkies: 
cc The 
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c The thunder roll'd, and to the earth 
<« Tt ſtruck the author of my birth.“ 


With ſhame, fear, and confuſion ſtung, 
His head the haughty Lion hung: 
< Begone !? you trifler, with your tale,” 


He cried “ You've made me loſe my meal.” 
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FABLE XR 


The MAN and the MERMAID. 


Rake, with Venus in diſgrace, 


One morn thus felt for human race: 


Poor mortals !—your gay hours but ſmile, 
Like ſome fair trait'reſs, to beguile. 
The ſons of Hope and of Deſire, 
« You after diſtant good aſpire; 
Attain it:—will you find relief ?!— 
* No—it will only fix your grief. 
Fond Hope may tell you, that To-morrow 
«© Will bring you joy, and chafe your ſorrow; 


« But truſt not her coquettiſh lear : 
When you approach, ſhe'll frown ſevere. 
What 
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« What we deſire, imagination 


«© Paints lovely to the inclination; , 


gut, that poſleſs'd, the ſpunge ſhe takes, 


And every charm the eye forſakes; 

% While, foul and hateful to the ſight, 
A ſhapeleſs monſter ſprings to light!“ 
And his complaint perhaps 1s true 


Of ſuch as wanton love purſue. 
X X XK 
UPON a rock, near that famed ifle, 
Where Venus taught the waves to ſmile, 


A graceful Mermaid often view'd 


Her image in the glaſly flood ; 

And there a youth devoutly came, 

And to the beauty breathed his flame. 
He praiſed her ſhape, he praifed her air, 
He ſwore the was divinely fair— 

Her voice could ſmooth the ſtormy deep, 
And charm the boiſterous winds afleep !— 


Would 
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Would ſhe but grant him one ſweet kiſs, 


He would deſpiſe immortal bliſs; 
But ſhould ſhe — O it was too high! 
He doubtleſs ſhould of rapture die. 


She ſmiled conſent; and in the tide 
The lover plunged, elate with pride : 
She met him ere he reach'd the land, 
And took him fondly by the hand. 
What follow'd I muſt not expreſs; 
But every ſimple maid can gueſs. 

Let it ſuffice, they went to bed; 

Though I pretend not they were wed ; 
And the firſt gleam of morning light 
Chaſed all the tranſports of the night. 


& What,” cried the youth, “ have I 


embraced ?— 
« A woman zerely — to the waiſt; 


« Below, 
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«© Below, a hideous fiſh's tail, 
& Encruſted with a horrid ſcale 
oO Love! thy blindneſs who can fee 


Till once enjoyment ſet them free?“ 
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FABLE XXV. 
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i The Two TRAVELLERS and the 
| OYSTER. 


E men of a contentious ſpirit, 

1 To you the following tale I write; 

[ Which, duly weigh'd, the harpy-race, 

That now our courts of Jaw diſgrace, 

Might turn their heads to honeſt ends, 

To uſeful purpoſes their hands: * 
For all the noiſy bar will flee, 1 
If they reflect upon the fee. 


ONE 
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ONE day, (to name the place and time 
Would be mal a propos in rhyme) 
Two hungry Travellers on their road 
An Oyſter found—each bleſt his God, 
With ſolemn phraſe his right conteſted, 
And vow'd it was in him inveſted, 
While they litigiouſly contended, 
Came Juſtice, with her ſcales ſuſpended. 


Sure wiſdom dwells in ſuch a face! 


To her they both refer their caſe. 


The cauſe of diſpute Juſtice weighs, 
Demands the Oyſter for her fees, 
And opes, and ſucks it in their ſight; 
Then, as befits vexatious wight, 
And as authentic records tell, 
She to each claimant gave a ſhell. 
Now, with the look of modern lawyer, 
When he has fleeced a thoughtleſs heir, 

R 1 
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She ſaid, Did fools not thus debate, 

„ I ſhould enjoy my eaſe and ſtate. 

© Adieu—be friends—the Oyſter's good.“ 
They acquieiced——and humbly bow'd. 1 
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FARB 


The Gops of EG YPT. 


N Egypt, famed for arts and laws, 
And whence her lineage Science draws; 
In Egypt, tho” it now ſound odd, 
If we believe hiſtoric fame, 
Each brute, each reptile, was a god, 
And vegetables ſhared the name. 


To- day the altar of the Cat 
Smoked with a plump and ſtately Rat; 
To-morrow the almighty vermin 
Beheld the Cat come clothed in ermin 


R 2 A victim 
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l A victim to his awful ſhrine, 

| - By prieſts and princes held divine, [ 
1 | 
| The incenſe flamed, and muſic's ſound | 


Was heard through all the ſacred round; 
Strophe, antiſtrophe, and epode flew | 
To heaven in meaſures wild and new, 
And cleft the ſky with myſtic meaning, 
And phraſes of cceleſtial gleaning. 


What farmer durſt of Rats complain? — 
He begg'd them to accept his grain. 


On ſuch a day a devotee, 
Some mad enthuſiaſt he muſt be, 
Thus pray'd : ©* Thou Being beſt adored 
« Shall J for thee unſheath the ſword ? — 
For thee in holy broils engage, 
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And vent on impious Cats my rage? — 


«© The Rat a God!“ Puſs made reply; 
„What then, blind worſhipper, am I? — 
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I, who at different times have dined 

«© Upon a hundred of his kind ? — 

«© But yeſterday the altar ſmoked 

% For me — the Rat is now invoked ! — 
* A God to-day, a wretch to-morrow, 


66 He will bewail his caſe with ſorrow.” 


Grimalkin's ſpeech is ſomewhat dark, 
But I will try to hit the mark: 

© The world is Egypt, and each man 
Is blind as an Egyptian. 
« Our paſſions are our gods: — to them 
We ſacrifice our health, our fame; 

* And they, as Juſt or avarice burns, 


„Are gods and victims, in their turns.” 


Or if another moral's wanting, 
Another moral is at hand ; 
For fable-making is like canting — 


And preachers ne'er are at a ſtand. 
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& Since thus, to all that's mean or baſe, 
To brutes, to reptiles, man has bow'd | 

«© Onleſs he glories in diſgrace, i | 
Can he of reaſon ſtill be proud? 
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The INCONSIDERATE REVENGE. 


rx Horſe, when human life began, 
Was not, as now, the ſlave of Man: 

But Men, with Horſes, roved the wood, 

And nuts and acorns were their food. 

Then, by the Bear one day inſulted, 

The Horſe his neighbour, Man, conſulted, 

How he revenge might beſt obtain, 


And unmoleſted ſcour the plain. 


„Let me,” — faid Man, — “ aſcend your 
back, 
And ] the ſavage will attack.” 


To this the honeſt Horſe agreed, 
And to the combat ruſh'd with ſpeed; 
W here Man, with luſty ozken fpear, 

' Laid ſprawling at his feet the Bear. 


The 
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The Horſe with grateful friendſhip burn'd, 
And Man a thouſand thanks return'd. 


4 Adieu, my generous friend !”—he faid ; 


* You always may command my aid.” 


“ Then,” — anſwer' d Man, — © you muſt 
noe 29. 3 
© For I have now a ſubtile foe : 
wy The Stag oft robs me of my food, 


“And yet my vengeance can elude.” 


I'm happy,” — faid the Horſe, — “ that I 
“Can ſerve ſo faithſul an ally.” 


The Stag appear'd—uncurb'd by rein, 
The Horſe diſtended every vein, 
Like thunder through the wood he hies, 
Light lightning up the hill he flies; 


3 | Then 
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Then ſwiftly down the ſteep he ſlings, 
And o'er the plain exulting ſprings. 

At laſt, deprived of ſtrength and breath, 
The Stag a victim fell to death. 


% Now,” — ſaid the Horſe, with throbbing 


heart, — 
<< I to my paſtures may depart.” 


No,“ — anſwer'd Man, — I know your 
merit | 
% Too well to ſlight that noble ſpirit : 
«© I'll ſhield you from the common air, 


* And all my pleaſures you ſhall ſhare,” 


Ah ! what is pleaſure without thee, 
Thou firſt of bleſſings ! Liberty ? — 
The Horſe at length his folly faw ; 
But then the bit was in his jaw : 


3: He 
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He therefore patiently ſubmitted, 

And faithfully himſelf acquitted. 

Yet often his capricious lord, 

Like other tyrants, broke his word — 
With whip and ſpur his body tore, 

And drench'd his gallant ſides in gore. 
Now for his pride, now for his pleaſure, 
He ſtrain'd the courfer beyond meaſure ; 
And, when oppreſs'd with toil and age, 
He turn'd him to the winter's rage, 

To pine beneath th' inclement ſky — 
In want and miſery to die! — 

When this the noble creature found, 
He look'd with mournful eyes around, 
And ſaid, Let never beaſt reſign 


His rights for blood, as I have mine.” 


e 
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FABLE XXVII. 
The CHOICE of PALLAS. 


HE goddeſſes of old loved trees, 

= As much as men our modern ladies: 
Some choſe the handſome, ſome the ſtrong, 
The luſty ſome, and ſome the long. 
But one had wiſdom to deſpiſe 
TH accompliſhments af ſhape and fize, 
And on the fruit her choice repoſe ; 
Which from the heatt, like virtue, flows. 


The prettieſt ſpark in all the grove, 
The Myrtle, caught fair Venus” love. 


8 2 | With 
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With him ſhe choſe to take the air, 
With him the ſweets of morn to ſhare; 
With him, at noon, by fountains bright 
To taſte the raptures of delight ; 
And, when the evening hours came on, 


She choſe to lie with him alone. 


The Pine upon the mountain's brow 
Of Cybele inclined the vow. | 
His ſhoulders broad, and brawny arms, 
Procured at once the matron's charms : 
And, lock'd in his embraces faſt, 
She braves the winter's furious blaſt, 
And ſcorns the thunder's awful found, 


And lightnings dread that flaſh around 


Minerva, ever prudent maid, 
Attention to the Olive paid. 
Securely ſeated in the vale, 
She ſaw him gods and men regale; 
And, 
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And, though not of luxurious taſte, 
She choſe beneath his ſhade to reſt. 
Improved by her ſagacious toil, 

The Olive honour'd more the ſoil; 
And habit and eſteem conſpired 

To make her love what ſhe admired, 


One day, in ſocial chat with Jove, 
This goddeſs afk'd his thoughts of love; 


And how her ſiſters came to ſcorn 


Thoſe trees which faireſt fruits adern, 


While they admired — what fangs abuſe ! 


Such trees as are of little uſe. 


That is, faid Jove, * whe nobleſt paſſion 
Which moſt deſerves our approbation, 
When reaſcn has furvey'd the whole, 

.* And traced the motives of the ſoul ; 
<<. Where groſs affections leaft have mix'd, 


« And where the heart on worth is fix'd. 
„ "Your 
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ce Your ſiſters doubtleſs will proclaim 
5 That ſacred love was all their aim; 
And you, my daughter, will accuſe 
8 Of mean and intereſted views : 
* But I ſuſpect their paſſion holy 


& Is tinctured deep with amorous folly.” 


„ They may from noon to night declaim,”— 
Said Pallas, — I am none of thoſe 
Who bluſh without a cauſe of ſhame : 
My Olive for his fruit I choſe — 
Not for his colour, ſhape, or ſtature ; 
„For any grace, or any feature — 
] ſcorn your bullies and your beaux.“ 


Bacchus ſtood Iſt ning by the while, 
And added lily, with a ſmile : 


« Right, Pallas, right! — and for her wine 


< I ſingled out the generous Vine, | 
«© Phoebus 


5 


\ 
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* Phoebus may with the Laurel flaunt, 
I ſomething more eſſential want. 

© Thoſe who our paſſion diſapprove 
„May try if they can live on love.” 
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F A B L FE, AXEL. 
The Oak and the REE. 


HE Oak, one day, faid to the Reed, 
* Your lot is pitiful indeed. 

A breeze to you a tempeſt ſeems, 

If Zephrus only criſp the ſtreams, 
You are obliged to bend your head; 
While I my front rear without dread 
Upon the lofty mountain's brow, 
Nor to the rage of Boreas bow. 
The riſing ſun my ſtate ſurveys, 
And I arreſt his ſetting rays. 

You in a tempeſt oft are toſs'd, 
When I feel but a gale, at moſt. 
Would you take ſhelter in the ſhade. 


With which I ſhield the neighbouring glade, 
6 would 
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% would protect you from the ire 
4 Of all the ſtorms, ſhould they conſpire; 
* But you, alas! are often found 
Upon ſome common's marſhy bound, 
«© Expoſed to every boiſterous wind: 


„ Sure Nature is to thee unkind.” 


The Reed reply d, So much compaſſion 
* Diſplays a generous diſpoſition; 
 «& But ceaſe thy care: the winds to me 
Are leſs alarming than to thee. 
At their approach I quickly bend, 
ce Nor ever with their rage contend. 
Thou haſt till now their force withſtood, 
And ne'er that princely back haſt bow'd; 
«© But mark the end.” As this he ſaid, 
A gathering tempeſt he ſurvey'd : 
The eldeſt offspring of the North 
Ruſh'd in his iron chariot forth. 


A The 
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The ſtout Oak ſtood, the weak Reed bended ; 
The furious Wind his efforts mended ; 
And on the Tree ſo fiercely fell, 
That he, whoſe head in heaven was loft, 
W hoſe feet extended low as hell, 
Was from his ſeat imperial toſt. 
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FABEE AXAXX. 
The DeLicateE SPARROW. 
To a Gentleman of too refined Senſibility. 


HERE is a kind of delicacy, 
But ſurely of a baſtard line, 
That one while is fo proud and faucy 
Chaſtiſement ſharp it ought to meet; 
At other times it is ſo ſweet, 


So modeſt, ſo alive to ſhame, 


That at a look it ſeems to pine, 
And pity more deſerves than blame. 


Tv - 


| 
: 
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By fuch a temper Crito mourns 
Amid the chearful walks of men, 


Like wretch upon a bed of thorns, 


Or Daniel in the lion's den. 


Why will my friend ſtill ſcrutinize, 
With ſuch keen circumſpective eyes, 
The motive of each human action? — 
« Truth is ſo high a fatisfaQtion.” 
Nay, Crito, then why truſt your ſword 
Upon the honeſt maker's word ?— 
Your breaſt would prove the temper found : 
You could but bleed—and truth were found. 
By one ſuch bold experiment, 


What miſeries might you not preyent ! 


Loved for yourſelf ? — bleſt whim indeed |! 
So wild a fancy can you feed ?— 
But tell me pray, what is this ſelf 


Adored by every peeviſh elf? — 
Is 
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Is it your perſon, fortune, face, 


Or your proud mind's internal grace? 
Is it with one of theſe, or all, 
That your fair nymph in love muſt fall 


£6 With neither, Sir.“ 


So ] ſuſpected; 
And your dear ſelf muſt be neglected, 
N you a miracle can find 
A woman without eyes or mind; 
A boſom void of all defire, 


A heart that thing can admire, 


© * © 


WHEN Spring returning chear'd the plain, 
And tender paſſions fill'd the grove, 

A Sparrow felt in every vein 
The powerful fympathy of love, 


Oft 
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Oft he employ'd the liquid glaſs, 
In which wing'd beaux themſelves admire; 


And oft approach'd his favourite laſs 
With pinions quivering with deſire, 


Alas! in vain — the cruel fair 

For him had neither ears nor eyes: 
His ſighs are idly ſpent in air, 

In vain his vows aſcend the ſkies, 


Whether this coldneſs was ſincere, 
Or but th' effect of maiden ſhame; 
Or if ſome bird, to her more dear, 


Had in her boſom raiſed a flame, 


Were hard to tell: = though 'tis ſuſpected, 
It from indifference flow'd alone 3 

As ſhe was plain and unaffected, 
And yet had no attachment ſhewn. 


But 


\ 
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But ſlighteſt things the heart can ſway; 
A ſleeker feather, brighter eye: 
And ſober boſoms oft obey 
The prudent call, conveniency. 


4 


One day, as ſitting in the neſt, 
Which for his darling was prepared, 

The Sparrow ſtrove to ſoothe his breaſt 
With ſentiments of ſoft regard. | 


« If I poſſeſs'd the Linnet's note, 
If with the Goldfinch I could vie, 

& T ſhould not need to wail my lot, 
Not thus neglected ſhould I ſigh. 


— 
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“ Ungenerous bird! though I could boaſt 
The richeſt feathers of our race, — 
c The ſweeteſt notes on me were loſt, 


If they procured not thy embrace.“ 


While 
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While warmly thus his heart o'erflow'd, 5 
He view'd the cauſe of all his pain 
The bird for whom his boſom glow'd. 


Expoſed to an inclement rain. 


“ This is the ſeaſon,” —whiſper'd: Love, —- 
The brightneſs of your flame to ſhew: 
« Adverlity a friend muſt prove, 
And then a lover beſt we know.“ 


But Delicacy interpoſed, 
With doubts and ſcruples fine and nice; 
And ſoon the ſqueamiſh Sparrow cloſed. 
With her fantaſtical advice. 


& The cold perhaps might now incline 
Her heart,” — he faid,—< to my deſires; 
« But neꝰer could light that ſpark divine, 


„Which native tenderneſs inſpires. 


« Ah! 
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« Ah! what avails the ſweeteſt air, 

The fineſt ſhape, the brighteſt eye! 
Who theſe — the boſom who would ſhare, 
Alf he poſſeſſion there muſt buy ?— 


Souls, like the loadſtone and the ſteel, 

« When touch'd with love, for union pant, 
From that ſoft ſympathy they feel, 

* Unbiaſs'd by a wiſh or want.“ 


While thus he muſed, the bird beloved 
Had almoſt periſh'd in the cold; 

Much at his conduct ſhe was moved, 
And ſcarce from weeping could, withhold, 


How empty are,” —ſhe ſaid, “ the ſighs. 
c Of lovers in the ſunſhine hour !— 


15 My faithleſs Sparrow now denies 
That kindneſs which is in his power. 
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If I ſeem'd cool to his addreſſes, 
I ner repaid his love with ſcorn: 

* She who the truth too ſoon confeſſes, 
« Alas! is often left forlorn.“ 


As thus ſhe mourn'd, a hawk appear'd, 
And quickly ſeized his trembling prey; 


Her dying cries the lover heard, 


And fainted at the ſound away, 


«« Wretch that I am !*—he ſaid, —© to ſee 
All that my longing ſoul defired 

*« Expoſed to ruin—and by me! 
6] better had with her expired. 


Fey are the pleaſures life contains; 
© Theſe few falſe delicacy kills: 
„What wonder then our race complains 


« Of diſappointments and of ills !” 


FABLE 
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FAB LE I. 


INDUSTRY and SLO TE. 


To a perſon of an indolent diſpoſition, 


O- morrow, Clodio, ſtill you ſay 

You'll act but when arrives that day ?— 
How diſtant is't ? or, in the round 
Of this wide globe, where to he found? — 
In what dark corner does it lurk ? — 
Dwells't with the Tartar, or the Turk? — 
What can recall, or what repay, 
The years which you have thrown away ? 


U 2 To-morrow 


1 
To- morrow has conſumed the age 
Of Priam, or the Pylean ſage. 
To-morrow ! — dread the pow'r of fate : 
To- day, believe me, is too late; 

He, he alone deſerves the name 


Of wis z, who yeſterday can claim. 


To wake you from this dreaming ſtate, 
A faithful ſtory PII relate; 
A converſation with a friend, Ft. — 
Who lived, like you, to little end. 


+ + + 
WIH V lies my friend ſo long in bed ? — 
One might ſuppoſe you lately wed, 
© The chaſte endearments of a wife 


Were ſome excuſe for ſuch a life.” 
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Wife! — ſaid the wag. — faith, I have 
none ; | 


© But two fair miſtreſſes J own. 


* 


You mult have heard the names of both : 
The noted Induſtry and Sloth. 
By theſe each morning I am plied 


A 


La 


With blandiſhments, from every ſide. 


One fays, © Ariſe ! the morning's fair; 
Come, taſte with me the fragrant air: 
With me aſcend the mountain's brow, 
„And pay to Health your chearful vow ; 
© Or — hark ! I hear the diſtant horn, 

«© Come, rouſe with me the ſlumbering morn, 
Already Phœbus ſheds the day; 

« My jolly hunter, haſte away! 

Ober hedge and ditch, ſwift let us fly ; 


cc Fre we approach, the chace may die, 


* But 
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gut why in vulgar toils engage — 

Shine forth the glory of the age. 

e Twas I gave Tully's words their glow, 

&« And Mensfield ſtole from me the floor 

That glides from his harmonious tongue: 

„Though deep, not rapid; ſmooth, yet 
ſtrong. 

<< Set theſe bright names before your eyes, 

Like them in fearleſs virtue riſe, 

cAſſert the rights of humankind, 

And triumph in the fields of mind. 

« Ariſe | while thus ſupinely laid, 


« Your weeping country wants your aid.“ 


* The other ſays, Dear youth! lie ſtill ; 
Why ſhould you idly climb the hill? — 
on Why ſpend your ſtrength in uſeleſs toils ? — 
« Why vex your mind with public broils ? — 
«« Sweet is to ſome the breath of morn, 


« To ſome, the muſic of the horn; 
«I he 
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The noiſy ſenate ſome may pleaſe — 

«© But you, my love | were form'd for eaſe, 
„ Sweeter upon this downy bed, 

* Half-flumbering, to recline your head, 

« And cheat the lazy, lagging hours, 
While Sloth the fuming coffee pours ; 
Or wooes you to luxurious reſt 

„ Upon her ſoft, voluptuous breaſt, 
Than all the pleaſures action yields 
In camps, in ſenates, courts, or fields. 
Come then, dear youth! to my embrace; 


Let fools purſue life's toilſome chace.“ 


FThus they engage my liſt'ning ear, 
Till T the bell for dinner hear; 
© Then up I riſe, with rapid haſte : — 


And every morning thus I waſte,” 


And thus the half of mankind doſe, 
My friend, *twixt action and repoſe : 
„Still 
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Still ſomething is, ſtill to be done; 

© Still is, and never is begun ; | 

Till Death rings his loud dinner-bell, 
And wakes them with the awful knell.* 
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FA B L E II. 
IuxpVUDENCE and MopesrTy. 
| To a Gentleman juſt come from the Univerſity. 


LAS, my friend ! that modeſt mien, 
| That look, where every doubt is ſeen, 
In Virtue's eye may merit praiſe, 

But never will your fortune raiſe. 


— 


The honeſt bluſh, that comes and goes, 
Such is the blindneſs of mankind, 
Will be accounted guilt by thoſe 
Who know not that ingenuous mind; 


And every mark of diffidence 
(A truth which you will dearly buy, 


Unleſs that forehead learn to lie) 
Will be ſet down to want of ſenſe. 
X The 


Fi 
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The ſource of theſe miſtakes to trace 
Philoſophers had tried in vain— 

Had ſought among the human race, 
Had ſought upon th' etherial plain: 


How oft we blame th' immortal pow'rs 
For blunders which alone are ours ! 


At laſt, in Hume's ſagacious ear, 
The ſoul of Plato pour'd a tale, 

Methinks the voice divine I hear! 
Which ſeems the myſtery to unveil, 


X XN N 
WHEN Wiſdom firſt appear'd in heaven, 
Two female friends to him were given; 
Fair Virtue, child of Innocence, 
And her bold ſiſter, Confidence. 
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By like appointment, Folly's train 
(Folly now ſo pert and vain) 
Were Vice, a romp who ſhared his ear, 


And Diffidence, the child of Fear. 
Thus were they fitly match'd above, 
And thus were ſent to earth by Jove : 
Firm Confidence by V irtue's ſide, 
And Vice with Diffidence ally'd. 

But deareſt friends may turn to foes : 
Twixt them diſſention ſoon aroſe. 


Wiſdom, who led one pair the way, 


Was much accuſtom'd to delay ; 


With care examined every road, 
However oft it had been trod, 

And every light obſtruction weigh'd, 
Before one foot he would proceed. 


What time by Wiſdom thus was {pent 


To Confidence gave diſcontent. 


X 2 
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By nature fearleſs, void of forethought, | 
She held his ſcruples all at naught 

And always was inclined to bound 

Along the firſt rough road ſhe found. 
Wiſdom and Virtue never parted, 

But were by Confidence deſerted. 
Following her forward heart, one morn, 
She left her doubting friends with ſcorn ; 
And, pleaſed to trip ſo faſt before, 

She vow'd ſhe ne'er would join them more, 


A like event befel the pair 
Who were aſſign'd to Folly's care. 
As Folly ſaw but little way, 
He nothing of the roads could ſay; 
He took the ford juſt as he found it, 
Or ſtood with doubt and fear confounded. 
This wavering temper of his breaſt 
By Diffidence was much increaſed; 


\ 
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Who ſtill was ſtarting terrors new, 
And holding dangers to his view: 
And hence their journey was deiay'd, 
And Vice in her career was ſtay'd. 
She therefore, — as a wanton horſe, 


When interrupted in his courſe, 


His rider throws, and to the goal 


Impetuous ſprings without control, — 
Her ſiſter rudely beat aſide; 
And Folly took her for his guide. 


Thus Diffidence, of friends bereft, - 
And Confidence hers having left, 
As chance directed, wildly ſtray'd, 
Till both one village ſpire ſurvey'd. 


There Wealth had choſe his ſumptuous ſeat, 


And Poverty her plain retreat. 


Up Confidence went to the hall, 
And entered without knock or call; 


Tags] 
Where ſhe found Vice and Folly quaffing 
The Vine's luxurious juice, and laughing. 7 
Self- introduced, ſhe join'd the train; 
And much their landlord loved her vein. 
She ſoon familiar grew with Folly, 
And Vice and ſhe were wonderous jolly. g 
They have, ſince that convivial hour, 
Been friends, and gueſts of Wealth and Pow x. 


Poor Diffidence was ſtruck with awe, 
When ſhe the lordly manſion ſaw; 
She turned aſide her baſhful eye, 
And ſought the hut of Poverty. 
Invited there, upon the ground, 
Wiſdom and. Virtue ſtretch'd, ſhe found ; 
Who, ſternly puſh'd from Wealth's wide door, 
With pleaſure preſs'd the cottage floor. 


Virtue had pity on her youth ; 
And Wiſdom, from her love of truth, 


1 
- © Perceived 
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Perceived his words ſhe would retain : 
So ſhe was ſhelter'd in their train. 
By their inſtructions ſhe improved, 
And ſoon by both was much beloved; 
More ſweet, more poliſh'd ſhe became, 


And got of MopxsTy the name. 


Bad company we always find, 
Ev*'u more than good, affects the mind: 
So Confidence, tho' to example 
So much averſe, made progreſs :mple 
In all the freaks that Folly knows, 
And the verniſn Vice beſtows; 
And, from her proneneſs to offence, 


Obtain'd the name of IMxPUDENCRkE. 


Mankind, who theſe ſocieties view'd, 


As Jove pronounced their union good, 
And nothing know of their deſertions, 
Their after-likings and averſions,— 


Where 
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Wherever Impudence they ſpy, 
Wiſdom ſuppoſe and Virtue nigh; 
And, where'er Modeſty they find, 
Think Vice and Folly lurk behind, 
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FA BLI . 
The Caus E of INFIDELITY. 
UH clamour has been made of late 
About the breach of marriage vows ; | 


T he ſhameleſs conduct of the great 


Has been the talk of every houſe, 


"I f But little do theſe meddlers know 


7 


— 


The ſource of all this diſagreement; 
What ought to fill their hearts with woe 


10 them is cauſe of merriment. 
* 
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THE human race at firſt were oxE ; 


That is to ſay, both man and woman : 
They no exiſtence had alone, 


But every thing poſſeſs d in common. 


Y 8 And 
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And all the parts were doubtleſs fitted 
According to the niceſt taſte; 


Since, tho' their mates they never quitted, 


They ſtill harmoniouſly embraced. 


But theſe men-women proud became, 
And paid no reverence to the gods ; 
For which they were disjoin'd with ſhame, 


And doom'd to wander different roads. 


The ſympathy of ſex was ſtrong; 
The ſeparate parts for union panted: 
But ſtill, alas ! the choice was wrong, 


When their ſupremeſt wiſh was granted, 


Jove had compaſſion on the race, 
And Love and Hymen ſent from heaven : 
Love had command the halves to trace, 


And Hymen power to piece them given. 


They 
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They found mankind ſo well diſpoſed 
To join their fractured forms again, 


That when they met the ſeam was cloſed ; 


And Hymen's taſk was almoſt vain, 


Then happy mortals ſpent their lives 
In chaſte delights that knew no meaſure ; 
They found a miſtreſs in their wives, 


7 : 
And every woman was a treaſure, 


But Hymen jealous grew of Love, 
And ſwore his ſway that he would ſhare ; 
And, that his threatenings he might prove, 
He made a counſellor of Care, 


Hence jointure-deeds, and pin-money, 
And ſeparations had their birth ; 
And hence the ſacred nuptial tie 


Became the laughter of the earth, hy 


For 


" 
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For Love grew jealous in his turn, | | 
And call d in Pleaſure to his adj 
And hence the lawleſs flames that burn, 
And hence the midnight maſquerade. 


* 


No ſooner Hymen joins | two hands, 
Spite of his crafty colleague: s arts, 

Than Pleaſure creeps between the ba 
And Love propoſes. other hearts, 


Till Love and Hymen can agree, 
Our ſlippery age will ſtill grow worſe; j 


For one falſe ſtep there will be three : 


Divorce will riſe upon divorce. 
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